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INTRODUCTION 


1948 — A  year  of  crisis. 

Lancashire  has  lived  through  many  such  years.  What  is  wrong 
with  our  industries  ?  Why  does  one  crisis  follow  another  ?  What 
about  the  workers  ?  How  do  they  fare  ?  What  is  to  be  done  % 

The  best  way  to  understand  present  problems  is  to  look  back 
over  the  years.  This  year  provides  a  good  occasion.  It  marks  the 
centenary  of  scientific  socialism.  In  1848  the  first  real  working  class 
policy  was  drawn  up — the  Communist  Manifesto. 

The  authors  of  the  Manifesto— Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels 
—were  no  arm-chair  theorists.  They  were  actively  engaged  in  working 
class  politics  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  At  the  same  time, 
by  scientific  study,  they  laid  bare  the  laws  of  development  of  society. 
This  new  knowledge  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  workers  of 
all  countries.  The  Communist  Manifesto  diagnosed  social  trends, 
explained  industrial  development  and  the  position  ot  fhe  working 
class,  forecast  the  future.  This  forecast  has  been  borne  out  by  events. 

Today  we  also  can  learn  from  the  past  and  plan  for  the  future, 
by  taking  scientific  socialism  as  a  guide  to  action.  We  must  do  so  if 
we  are  to  overcome  economic  crises  once  and  for  all,  to  avert  a  new- 
world  war. 

What  then  has  been  the  history  of  the  working  class  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  !  What  are  the  tasks  before  the  workers  now  ?  Let  us  look 
back  at  Lancashire  in  1848  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  workers 
of  the  Lancashife  towns  up  to  today.  -  -  • 


Later,  when  transport  development  enabled  other  coalfields 
to  be  drawn  upon  the  exploited  Lancashire  collieries  were  to  suffer 
widespread  closure,  and  workers  in  areas  such  as  Wigan  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work  wholesale. 

With  coal  and  water  easily  available  to  provide  steam  power, 
the  cotton  towns  grew  up  in  close  proximity,  and  the  mills  flourished. 
Blackburn  and  Burnley  became  famous  for  coarser  cloths  ;  Nelson 
and  Colne  for  the  finer  fabrics  ;  Oldham  for  coarse  spinning  ;  Bolton 
for  fine  ;  while  “  satanic  mills  ”  arose  in  satellite  townships  such  as 
Harwood,  Bishton,  Clayton-le-Moors. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  INDIA 

Decisive  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  was  the 
plunder  of  India.  A  cotton  growing  area,  India  originally  possessed 
also  a  flourishing  cotton  industry  whose  fine  products  competed 
favourably  with  English  goods.  But  British  industrial  capitalists 
wanted  raw  materials,  not  cloth.  India  was  plundered  and  her  cotton 
industry  gradually  destroyed.  “  The  bones  of  the  cotton  weavers 
are  bleaching  the  plains  of  India,”  said  the  Governor  General  in  1834. 

Between  1814  and  1853  cotton  exports  from  Britain  to  India 
increased  fifty  times,  while  imports  from  India  fell  to  a  negligible  level. 

THE  IRISH  IMMIGRATION 

In  much  the  same  way  the  cotton  manufacturies  of  Kildare 
were  destroyed  by  Lancashire  competition.  During  the  great  Irish 
famine  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  workers  poured  into  Lancashire. 
In  1841  they  formed  a  tenth  part  of  Manchester’s  population  and 
a  seventh  of  Liverpool’s.  By  1851  there  were  200,000  throughout 
Lancashire. 

After  observing  the  horrible  conditions  existing  in  Manchester’s 
“  Little  Ireland,”  Frederick  Engels  observed  drily  :  “  The  Irish  have 
discovered  the  minimum  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  are  now  making 
the  English  workers  acquainted  with  it.”  If  there  were  local  feuds 
between  English  and  Irish  and  religious  differences,  the  Irish  were 
nevertheless  later  to  make  a  material  contribution  to  the  English 
workers’  Chartist  movement. 

LIVERPOOL’S  RISE  TO  WEALTH 

Liverpool  also  owed  its  original  development  to  plunder  and 
slavery,  of  an  even  more  open  character.  In  earlier  days  a  small 


post  trading  with  Ireland  and  cut  off  from  Lancashire  by  extensive 
marshes,  it  became  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  important  port  for 
the  negro  slave  trade.  In  1730  there  were  10  ships  in  the  trade,  in 
1792  no  less  than  132. 

When  the  traffic  was  stopped  in  1806  merchants  turned  to  trading 
and  Liverpool  became  in  part  an  industrialists’  port  and  closely 
linked  with  Lancashire  industry.  For  many  years  it  was,  however, 
dominated  by  a  small  group  of  merchants  wTho  delayed  dock  con¬ 
struction  and  extorted  high  dues  from  shipping. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  vigorous  engineering 
industry  began  to  develop  in  Lancashire  with  shipbuilding  in  the 
Mersey  and  at  Barrow.  The  pattern  of  modern  industrial  Lancashire 
begins  to  emerge. 

THE  WORKING  CLASS  MOVEMENT 

When  Marx,  the  founder  of  scientific  socialism,  called  the  British 
workers  “  the  first  born  sons  of  modern  industry,”  he  was  thinking 
mainly  of  the  workers  of  Lancashire  who  first  bore  the  brunt  of 
capitalist  development. 

It  was  revolt  against  disgusting  living  conditions,  against  arduous 
conditions  of  work  and  starvation  wages  that  gave  rise  to  the  working 
•class  movement.  Thrown  together  at  work  in  the  new  factories,  the 
operatives  realised  that  they  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
overcome  all  differences  among  themselves,  if  they  were  to  challenge 
the  employers  successfully.  Long  and  bitter  strikes  took  place  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  strikes  in  those  days 
were  often  miniature  battles.  Courageous  efforts  were  made  to  found 
a  national  trade  union  for  cotton  workers. 

But  alongside  this  struggle  another  struggle  was  proceeding — - 
that  of  the  industrial  middle  class,  the  factory  owmers,  to  wrest  the 
last  vestiges  of  political  supremacy  from  the  landed  aristocracy. 
The  struggle  developed  on  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  working  class  were  also  engaged  in  it  on  the  side  of  reform. 

But  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  once  passed,  they  soon  found  that 
they  had  been  duped.  Only  the  middle  class  and  property  owners 
benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  All  that  the  workers 
gained  was  the  Poor  Law.  The  handloom  weavers  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  a  precarious  existence  with  the  aid  of  outdoor  relief 
had  this  cut  off.  They  were  presented  with  a  choice — the  factory 
or  the  workhouse. 


Lancashire  was  up  in  arms.  In  many  places  workhouses  wer© 
stormed  and  burned  and  fierce  clashes  took  place.  It  was  a  decade 
or  more  before  the  new  law  could  be  enforced,  and  thirty  years 
before  Parliament  constrained  Todmorden  to  erect  a  workhouse. 
Turning  from  Parliamentary  politics  with  disgust,  many  trade 
unionists  advocated  more  direct  action  all  along  the  line.  The  first 
independent  workers’  political  movement — Chartism — was  born. 

LANCASHIRE  CHARTISTS 

From  pressing  for  reform  -of  intolerable  conditions,  the  workers 
began  to  contemplate  “  an  entire  change  of  society — a  change  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  complete  subversion  of  the  existing  ‘  order  of  the  world  ’,” 
as  the  Poor  Man’s  Guardian  wrote  in  1833.  The  Charter,  calling  for 
universal  suffrage,  a  secret  ballot,  abolition  of  property  qualifications 
— became  a  rallying  point. 

Spinners  and  Weavers  throughout  Lancashire  played  a  proud 
part  in  the  Chartist  Movement.  In  Manchester  all  factories  were 
closed  one  Monday  when  300,000  gathered  to  support  the  Charter’s 
demands.  The  slogans  displayed  showed  the  mood  of  the  people.” 

‘  Remember  the  bloody  deeds  of  Peterloo.” 

“  For  children  and  wife  we  war  to  the  knife.” 

“  They  that  perish  by  the  sword  are  better  than  they  that  perish 
by  hunger.” 

“  More  pigs,  less  parsons.” 

In  October,  1839,  impressive  torchlight  processions  galvanised 
Bolton,  Rochdale  and  Oldham. 

The  textile  factory  workers  were  in  fact  the  shock  troops  of 
Chartism.  In  1842  they  turned  the  Lancashire  general  strike  into  a 
political  rising  for  the  Charter  which  marked  the  highest  point  of 
the  movement. 

But  all  the  forces  of  the  employers  and  the  State  were  brought 
into  action  to  stem  the  rising  tide.  The  craft  unions,  more  secure 
in  their  position  than  the  factory  workers,  and  with  more  privileged 
positions  to  lose,  did  not  fully  enter  into  the  movement.  The  workers’ 
leadership  was  divided,  and  these  weaknesses  of  the  movement  led 
to  its  gradual  decline  after  rigorous  suppression  and  wholesale  arrests. 
It  had  one  last  final  burst  in  Europe’s  revolutionary  year — 1848. 


THE  TEN  HOURS’  BILL 


But,  if  the  Chartist  movement  was  crushed,  the  end  of  the 
forties  was  not  to  be  without  working  class  gain.  In  1847  the  workers, 
profiting  by  a  divergence  of  interest  between  landlords  and  indus¬ 
trialists,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  restricting  factory 
work  to  a  ten-hour  day. 

Marx,  pointing  to  the  immense  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
benefits  following  this  first  material  shortening  of  the  working  day, 
commented  : — 

“  The  Ten  Hours’  Bill  was  not  only  a  great  practical  success  ; 

it  was  the  victory  of  a  principle  ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  in 

broad  daylight  the  political  economy  of  the  middle  class  succumbed 

to  the  political  economy  of  the  working  class.” 

THE  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO 

1848 — a  decisive  year  in  European  history.  The  citizens  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  on  the  streets  in  armed  uprisings.  A  revolutionary  wave 
in  Europe.  On  the  eve  of  the  Paris  struggle,  the  Communist  Manifesto 
went  to  the  printers. 

1848  'will  always  be  remembered  as  the  year  when  the  call  first 
went  out  “  Workers  of  all  lands,  unite  !” 

The  Communist  Manifesto,  a  programme  and  a  platform  for  the 
first  organised  workers’  movement  to  contemplate  radical  social 
change,  was  written  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels  for,  the 
Communist  League. 

Marx  and  Engels  were  the  first  to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
society,  its  past  development  and  present  direction.  From  this  study 
there  arose  the  inescapable  fact  that  there  must  be  complete  social 
transformation  if  the  working  class  were  to  have  access  to  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Many  Europeans,  calling  themselves  socialists,  merely  supported 
minor  reforms  which  could  not  materially  alter  the  workers  conditions. 
They  believed  that  capitalism  could  gradually  be  improved,  that  the 
employers  would  one  day  meekly  hand  over  their  wealth  and  powers 
to  the  people. 

Marx  and  Engels  proclaimed  that  the  workers  themselves  must 
fight  every  inch  of  the  way,  that  they  alone  could  create  a  new 
socialist  society  where  no  man  was  permitted  to  exploit  any  other 


man  for  his  personal  gain,  where  all  men  were  genuinely  free  and 
equal.  By  contrast  to  the  social  reformers,  explained  the  Manifesto, 
any  working  class  movement  which  “  had  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  a  total  social  change  called  itself  Communist.” 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE 

“  The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is  the  history 
of  class  struggles.  Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
lord  and  serf,  guild-master  and  journeyman,  in  a  word,  oppressor 
and  oppressed,  stood  in  constant  opposition  to  one  another, 
carried  on  an  uninterrupted,  now  hidden,  now  open  fight,  a 
fight  that  each  time  ended,  either  in  a  revolutionary  reconstitution 
of  society  at  large,  or  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  contending 
classes.” 

So,  through  opposition  and  conflict,  took  place  the  change  from 
feudalism  to  capitalism  in  this  country.  The  change  was  marked  by 
the  English  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century  between  King  and 
landed  gentry,  Parliament  and  people.  It  was  carried  a  further  stage 
by  the  Reform  Act  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  1830's 
which  finally  removed  the  privileges  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and 
assured  the  supremacy  of  the  industrial  capitalist.  But  already,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  new  class  created  by  large-scale  industry  was  in  the 
field — the  working  class. 

“  Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  machinery,  and  to  the 
division  of  labour,  the  work  of  the  proletarians  has  lost  all 
individual  character,  and,  consequently,  all  charm  for  the 
workman.  He  becomes  an  appendage  of  the  machine,  and  it  is 
only  the  most  simple,  most  monotonous  and  most  easily  acquired 
knack  that  is  required  of  him.  Hence,  the  cost  of  production  of 
a  workman  is  restricted,  almost  entirely,  to  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  that  he  requires  for  his  maintenance  and  for  the 
propagation  of  his  race. 

“  But  the  price  of  a  commodity,  and  therefore,  also  of 
labour,  is  equal  to  its  cost  of  production.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  the  repulsiveness  of  the  work  increases,  the  wage  decreases. 
Xay,  more,  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  machinery  and  division 
of  labour  increases,  in  the  same  proportion  the  burden  of  toil 
increases,  whether  by  prolongation  of  the  working  hours,  by 
increase  of  the  work  exacted  in  a  given  time,  or  by  increased 
speed  of  machinery.” 


The  Manifesto  forecasts  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  capitalist 
order,  and  the  establishment  of  socialism  under  the  leadership  of 
the  working  class. 

The  proletarian  movement  is  the  self-conscious,  in¬ 
dependent  movement  of  the  immense  majority,  in  the  interest 
■of  the  immense  majority.” 

UNITY  OF  THE  WORKERS 

It  is  the  struggle  between  capitalist  employer  and  proletarian 
worker  which  is  the  decisive  mark  of  our  epoch.  In  the  course  of 
this  struggle  the  workers  form  unions  to  defend  their  rights  against 
the  employer,  to  advance  their  position.  Now  and  then  they  win 
<l  point.  But — 

"...  the  real  fruit  of  their  battles  lies,  not  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  result  but  in  the  ever  expanding  union  of  the  workers.  This 
union  is  helped  on  by  the  improved  means  of  communication  .  .  . 
•created  by  modern  industry  ...  it  is  continually  being  upset 
again  by  the  competition  between  the  workers  themselves.  But 
it  ever  rises  up  again,  stronger,  firmer,  mightier.  It  compels 
legislative  recognition  of  particular  interests  of  the  workers,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  among  the  bourgeoisie  itself. 
Thus  the  ten-hours’  bill  in  England  was  carried.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  effect  this  long  and  closely  reasoned  docu¬ 
ment  would  have  on  men  and  women  who  had  lived  through  just 
such  struggles.  In  its  last  years  Chartism  came  into  relatively  close 
contact  with  the  international  movement  and  both  Marx  and  Engels 
played  an  important  part  in  advancing  English  working  class  politics. 
Ernest  Jones,  leading  Chartist  after  1850,  was  in  close  touch  with 
them.  “  Here  in  Manchester,  there  is  no  one  who  can  take  his  place 
with  the  workers,”  wrote  Engels  when  he  died. 

The  Communists,  says  the  Manifesto,  are  distinguished  from 
other  working  class  parties  by  this  only — in  national  struggles  in 
different  countries  they  bring  to  the  front  the  common  interests  of 
all  workers  of  all  nations  ;  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  they  represent 
ihe  interests  of  the  workers  as  a  whole,  not  of  one  section  or  another 
but  of  all  workers.  Because  they  study  social  conditions  and  move¬ 
ments  scientifically  they  are  able  to  see  clearly  the  line  of  march, 
the  conditions,  and  the  general  results  of  the  working  class  movement. 

Again  the  English  working  class  had  but  recently  suffered  a 
severe  setback  owing  to  divided  leadership  and  divided  interests. 


It  was  to  be  some  time  before  they  again  learned  the  lesson  of  unity. 
For  several  decades  after  the  suppression  of  Chartism  no  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  organise  the  mass  of  unskilled  workers. 

THE  MID-VICTORIAN  ERA 

The  revolutions  of  1848  were  suppressed  on  the  continent  as 
rigorously  as  had  been  Chartism  in  England.  There  followed  a  period 
when  the  capitalist  was  again  master  of  the  situation,  when  the  unity 
of  the  workers  was  severely  upset  by  “  competition  between  the 
workers  themselves.”  The  English  workers  had  yet  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  Communist  Manifesto. 

That  this  was  so  was  due  to  the  new  technical  developments 
which  were  beginning  to  open  up  the  world  to  British  trade.  The 
colossal  development  of  communications,  of  railways  and  ocean 
steamers,  during  the  years  1848 — 1866,  was  to  herald  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  expansion  of  industry,  trade  and  wealth.  British  supremacy  was 
consolidated  by  a  final  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  to  free  trade. 

MUNICIPAL  REFORM 

With  economic  improvements  came  some  reforms.  The  memory 
of  Chartism  was  still  green.  Instead  of  fearing  all  education  for  the 
workers,  the  Victorians  began  to  support  a  measure  of  teaching,  if 
only  to  “  civilise  ”  the  workers.  Anglican  and  Nonconformist  Churches 
vied  with  each  other  to  found  schools. 

Warrington  and  Salford  had  started  small  collections  of  books 
under  a  Museums  Act  of  1845.  Manchester  was  to  be  the  first  town 
with  a  public  library  in  1852  ;  Bolton  and  Liverpool  followed  in  the 
next  year,  and  St.  Helens,  Birkenhead  and  Preston  before  1860. 
The  workers  took  an  active  part. 

“  In  Manchester  a  committee  of  working  men  was  formed 
to  collect  a  fund  for  buying  books,  and  £800  was  raised  by  20,000 
subscribers  of  the  working  classes  for  this  object.”  ( The  Bleak 
Age.  J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond). 

The  first  Lancashire  public  park  was  probably  begun  in  1843,. 
when  Birkenhead  set  aside  70  acres  for  recreation.  Manchester,  in  the 
forties,  bought  Peel’s  Park  in  Salford,  and  Philip’s  and  Queen’s- 
Park.  Rochdale  and  Stockport  got  parks  in  the  fifties. 

The  Ten  Hours’  Act  established  a  principle— the  worker  has 
some  right  to  leisure.  Then  came  the  demand  for  opportunities  to> 


enjoy  it.  In  the  fifties  Manchester  parks  were  crowded  on  Sundays, 
and  steamers  took  crowds  across  the  river  at  Liverpool.  The  people 
also  claimed  the  right  to  health.  Public  wash-houses  and  baths 
began  to  appear,  and  public  health  legislation  began.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1890  that  the  sacred  right  of  property  was  infringed 
and  local  authorities  were  fully  empowered  to  demolish  insanitary 
dwellings  and  improve  slum  areas. 

AN  ARISTOCRACY  OF  LABOUR 

Concessions  to  the  workers  who  produced  the  goods,  and  so 
created  this  wealth,  were  also  essential.  The  key  sections  of  the 
working  class — the  metal  and  building  workers  and  the  textile  factory 
worker's — profited  to  some  extent  with  their  masters  from  the  new 
access  of  powers  and  riches. 

This  very  gain  divided  the  workers’  movement.  An  aristocracy 
of  labour  grew  up  above  the  mass  of  unskilled  workers.  The  new 
character  of  trade  unionism  illustrated  the  change.  The  amalgamated 
unions  of  this  period  were  chiefly  concerned  with  safeguarding  the 
particular  interests  of  the  more  privileged  craftsmen. 

Politically  the  working  class  were  driven  back  to  dependence 
on  the  Liberal  Party,  of  which  they  formed  the  radical  wing,  as  in 
pre-Chartist  times.  They  were  nevertheless  a  potent  political  force 
as  will  be  seen  later. 

In  the  meantime  Lancashire  was  to  have  a  major  struggle  in 
the  cause  of  solidarity,  this  time  on  an  international  scale. 

THE  COTTON  FAMINE 

The  triumphant  course  of  King  Cotton  was  interrupted  by  the 
American  Civil  War.  Led  by  Lincoln,  the  industrial  northern  states 
fought  the  southern  confederation,  in  the  first  place  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  the  union,  ultimately  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

The  British  government  and  upper  classes  made  no  secret  of 
their  support  for  the  sacred  cause  of  slavery.  The  Press  was  particularly 
virulent,  and  abused  Lincoln  as  a  power-mad,  ruthless  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  fanatic,  indeed  just  as  they  abuse  Stalin  today.  Only  the 
steadfast  attitude  of  the  British  working  class  prevented  war  against 
the  North.  The  situation  was  to  be  repeated  when  British  workers 
put  an  end  to  intervention  against  the  new  Soviet  state  in  1919. 

The  Northern  states  established  an  effective  blockade  of  the 
southern  ports  and  prevented  the  export  of  cotton.  By  October  1861, 


the  mills  were  running  short  of  cotton.  Speculators  on  ’change  held 
on  to  their  meagre  imports  and  played  for  a  rise.  The  numbers  on 
Poor  Law  relief  increased  to  some  70  per  cent  above  normal  by 
January,  1862. 

By  August  the  position  was  catastrophic.  In  Preston  1100  per 
cent  in  excess  of  “ordinary”  pauperism — more  than  27  per  cent  of  the 
population  unable  to  procure  even  the  most  fundamental  necessities  of 
life.  Official  Boards  of  Guardians  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  relief  committees  were  organised  throughout  Lancashire. 

The  proud  and  independent  cotton  worker  would  not  willingly 
accept  relief.  The  mother  of  a  family,  perishing  from  want,  refused 
relief  tickets  :  “  Eh  !  aw  dar  not  touch  ’em,  my  husband  would 
sauce  me  so  !  Aw  should  never  yer  th’  last  on’t.”  A  man,  receiving, 
a  ticket  asked  “  Couldn’t  yo  let  me  be  a  sweeper  i’  th’  streets  i’stid  ?”* 

Strings  of  buildings  stripped  of  the  commonest  household  utensils 
.  .  .  .  shamefaced  itinerant  singers  in  Manchester  streets  .  .  .  girls 
begging  or  driven  to  prostitution  .  .  .  families  reduced  to  a  meal  of 
Indian  corn  a  day  ...  a  fever-stricken  woman  sitting  before  a  fire 
on  a  wooden  box  and  feeding  it  bit  by  bit  to  the  fire  .  .  “  Stockport 
to  let  ”  chalked  on  a  shutter  .  .  .  volumes  could  be  filled  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  “  privileged  ”  Lancashire  operative. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Lancashire’s  workers  that  they" 
stood  firm  in  face  of  unparalleled  hardship.  In  December,  1862,  a 
meeting  of  6,000  in  Manchester  urged  Lincoln  to  uproot  slavery,, 
and  it  is  known  how  much  Lincoln  appreciated  this  support.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  subscribed  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  relief 
of  starving  Lancashire  workers.  A  New  York  merchant  loaded  his 
own  ship  and  sent  it  off  to  Lancashire.  Cries  of  “  bribery  ”  and 
“  American  gold  ”  were  raised  in  the  press,  just  as  today  any  inter¬ 
national  solidarity  calls  forth  prattle  about  “  Moscow  gold.” 

But  Marx,  addressing  the  International  Workingmen’s  Associ¬ 
ation,  paid  tribute  to  the  steadfastness  of  the  British  working  class 
who  realised  instinctively  that  the  star-spangled  banner  carried  the 
destiny  of  their  class.  He  contrasted  “  the  sound  attitude  of  the 
British  working  classes  ”  with  the  “  hypocritical,  cowardly  and  stupid 
conduct  of  well-to-do  and  official  John  Bull.” 

The  war  ended  and  things  crept  back  to  normal.  In  the  industry 
itself,  the  cotton  famine  led  to  a  certain  concentration  and  to  some- 
modernisation.  Between  1861  and  1868,  338  factories  disappeared, 
looms  were  improved,  and  the  labour  force  reduced. 


INTENSITY  OF  LABOUR 

But  improved  machinery  meant  increased  labour,  just  as  the 
Communist  Manifesto  had  forecast.  Lancashire  workers  of  today 
will  recognise  the  process,  still  continuing. 

Said  Ferrand,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  27th.  1803  : 

"  1  have  been  informed  by  delegates  from  16  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  whose  behalf  1  speak,  that  the  work 
in  the  factories  is,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  in 
machinery,  constantly  on  the  increase.  Instead  of  as  formerly, 
one  person  with  two  helps  tenting  two  Looms,  one  person  now 
tents  three  looms  without  helps,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  one  person  to  tent  four.  Twelve  hours  work  ...  is  now 
compressed  into  less  than  ten  hours.  It  is  therefore  self-evident 
to  what  an  enormous  extent  the  toil  of  the  factory  operative 
has  increased  during  the  last  ten  years.” 

“  The  cotton  trade,”  he  added,  “  has  existed  for  three  generations 
of  the  English  race  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  during  that 
period  it  has  destroyed  more  than  nine  generations  of  factory 
operatives.” 

By  1871  Lancashire  goods  once  again  glutted  the  market.  Then 
the  workers  went  on  short  time — things  were  normal  again. 


PROGRESS — FOR  THE  RICH 

In  1864,  before  Lancashire’s  trial  was  ended,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
commenting  with  elation  on  “  the  intoxicating  augmentation  of 
wealth  and  power  ”  to  the  country.  There  was,  however,  one  striking 
fact  about  this  access  of  wealth.  It  was,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  words, 
“  entirely  confined  to  classes  of  property.” 

"  Who,”  cried  Marx,  “  has  not  shuddered  at  the  paradoxical 
statement  made  by  the  inspectors  of  factories,  and  illustrated  by  the 
Registrar  General,  that  the  Lancashire  operatives,  while  put  upon 
the  distress  pittance  of  food,  were  actually  improving  in  health, 
because  of  their  temporary  exclusion  by  the  cotton  famine  from  the 
cotton  factory,  and  that  the  mortality  of  the  children  was  decreasing, 
because  their  mothers  were  now  at  last  allowed  to  give  them,  instead 
of  Godfrey's  cordial  (a  drug  to  keep  them  quiet),  their  own  breasts.” 

Again  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  with  today  when  restricted 
rations  and  years  of  war  notwithstanding,  the  health  of  children 
has  improved  and  infant  mortality  has  decreased,  largely  owing  to 
full  employment  and  control  of  food  prices  during  the  war  years. 


Engels,  liimself  for  twenty  years  a  citizen  of  Manchester,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  “  progress  ”  in  rehousing  the  people.  In  1845  he  had 
written  a  classic  study  on  the  “  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in 
Britain.”  Twenty  two  years  later  he  surveys  again  the  Manchester 
scene  and  finds  that  the  cesspool  known  as  “  Little  Ireland,”  sup¬ 
posedly  abolished,  has  “  simply  been  shifted  from  the  south  side  of 
Oxford  Road  to  the  north  side,  and  .  .  .  still  continues  to  flourish.” 

He  quotes  from  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times  of  July  20th  1872, 
and  Lancashire  families  of  today  who  have  suffered  a  series  of  in¬ 
undations  will  agree  with  his  conclusions.  After  serious  flooding, 
says  the  correspondent,  in  Squire’s  Court— 

“  .  .  .  we  found  a  buxom  .  .  .  Irishwoman  busy  at  the 
washtub.  She  and  her  husband  .  .  had  lived  for  six  years  in 
the  court  and  had  a  numerous  family  ...  In  the  house  which 
they  had  just  left,  the  water  had  risen  almost  to  the  roof,  the 
windows  were  broken  and  the  furniture  reduced  to  ruins.  The 
man  declared  that  the  occupant  of  the  house  had  been  able  to 
keep  the  smells  from  becoming  intolerable  only  by  whitewashing 
it  every  two  months  ...  In  the  inner  court  .  .  .  the  smell 
was  so  frightful  that  the  healthiest  man  would  have  felt  sick  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  .  .  .  This  disgusting  hole  was  in¬ 
habited  by  a  family  of  seven  .  .  .  On  Saturday  they  had  been 
compelled  to  wade  through  the  water,  chest  high,  to  carry  out 
their  children.” 

“  So  this,”  says  Engels,  “  is  the  way  the  wealthy  British  nation 
solves  the  housing  question.  The  breeding  places  of  disease,  the  in¬ 
famous  holes  and  cellars  in  which  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
confines  our  workers  night  after  night,  are  not  abolished  ;  they  are 
merely  shifted  elsewhere  !  The  same  economic  necessity  which  pro¬ 
duced  them  in  the  first  place,  produces  them  in  the  next  place  also.” 

While  Victorian  statesmen  could  merely  make  hypocritical  or 
sentimental  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  Marx  laid  bare 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

“  Everywhere  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class  were 
sinking  down  to  a  lower  depth,  at  the  same  rate  at  least  that 
those  above  them  were  rising  in  the  social  scale  ...  It  has 
now  become  a  truth  demonstrable  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
.  .  .  that  no  improvement  of  machinery,  no  appliance  of  science 
to  production,  no  contrivances  of  communication,  no  new 
colonies,  no  emigration,  no  opening  of  markets,  no  free  trade, 
nor  all  these  things  put  together,  will  do  away  with  the  miseries 


of  the  industrious  masses  ;  but  that,  on  the  present  false  base, 
every  fresh  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  labour 
must  tend  to  deepen  social  contrasts  and  point  social 
antagonisms.” 

He  added  a  warning  of  what  was  to  come. 

"  That  epoch  is  marked  in  the  annals  of  the  world  by  the 
quickened  return,  the  widening  compass,  and  the  deadlier 
effects  of  the  social  pest  called  a  commercial  and  industrial 
crisis.” 

The  workers  of  the  world,  and  in  particular  the  workers  of 
Lancashire,  have  had  good  cause  to  remember  this  warning. 

CO-OPERATION 

Nevertheless  the  political  economy  of  the  working  class  estab¬ 
lished  another  major  victory  during  this  period — the  co-operative 
movement — -which  sent  the  name  of  Rochdale  round  the  world. 

“  Th'owd  weavers’  shop  is  open  at  last.” 

Lancashire  may  well  be  proud  of  its  fundamental  association 
with  the  co-operative  movement.  Of  course,  co-operation  had  a 
long  back  history,  but  it  was  in  Rochdale  in  1844  that  the  “  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers  ”  opened  their  Toad  Lane  store  which  was  to 
begin  a  new  era  in  co-operation. 

Bv  1863  there  were  in  the  cotton  districts,  about  118  co-oper¬ 
ative  stores.  Some  of  these  linked  up  with  Chartism,  the  Chartist 
club  becoming  the  Chartist  shop.  At  Bacup  the  Co-op.  arose  from 
an  unsuccessful  strike  during  which  retail  traders  refused  credit. 

In  its  early  days  co-operation  was  considered  chiefly  as  a  means 
whereby  associated  workers  could  supplant  capitalist  production. 
Later  this  aspect  was  overshadowed  and  not  till  the  sixties  were 
efforts  made  to  extend  co-operative  production.  Then  a  number 
of  textile  mills  were  started  (especially  in  the  Oldham  area)  either 
as  genuine  co-operative  concerns  or  as  limited  liability  companies 
financed  largely  by  the  workers.  In  Rochdale  mills  belonging  to 
the  Friendly  Society  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £60,000. 

“  The  value  of  these  great  social  experiments  cannot  be 
over-rated,”  said  Marx.  “  By  deed  instead  of  by  argument, 
they  have  shown  that  production  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  accord 
with  the  behests  of  modern  science,  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  masters  employing  a  class  of  hands ; 


that  to  bear  fruit,  the  means  of  labour  need  not  be  monopolised 
as  a  means  of  dominion  over,  and  of  extortion  against  the 
labouring  man  himself ;  and  that,  like  slave  labour,  like  serf 
labour,  hired  labour  is  but  a  transitory  and  inferior  form,  destined 
to  disappear  before  associated  labour  plying  its  toil  with  a 
willing  hand,  ready  mind,  and  a  joyous  heart.” 

But,  he  pointed  out,  to  be  really  successful  co-operative  production 
must  be  on  a  national  scale  in  a  socialist  state.  In  a  capitalist  state 
the  employers  and  the  landlords  would  oppose  its  development  in 
the  interest  of  their  own  economic  monopolies.  Once  more  he  was 
right.  Most  of  the  textile  concerns  failed  or  lost  their  co-operative 
character.  Later  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was  to  found 
factories,  but  its  activities  were  to  be  restricted  to  such  branches 
as  food  packing,  clothing,  tobacco,  furniture.  It  has  never  entered 
as  a  producer  into  heavy  industry. 

Co-operation  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  twenty  eight  flannel 
weavers  started  their  shop  and  the  oj)eratives  stood  and  jeered  at 
the  “  daft  ”  little  store  in  Toad  Lane.  It  has  become  a  great  world¬ 
wide  movement.  Over  one-sixth  of  the  world  the  Co-operative 
principle  has  been  taken  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  reigns  supreme 
— in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Today  an  important 
proportion  of  Lancashire’s  population  “  Shop  at  the  Co-op.”  But 
perhaps  too  few  realise  the  immense  potentialities  of  this  movement 
to  safeguard  the  people’s  food  and  combat  rising  prices,  too  few 
understand  that  it  is  only  through  the  political  fight  to  establish 
co-operation  on  a  national  scale  that  the  movement  can  really  come 
into  its  own. 

THE  TRADE  UNIONS— DEFENCE  NOT  DEFIANCE 

During  this  period  the  trade  unions  had  been  following  a  con¬ 
servative  policy.  Confined  mainly  to  privileged  craftsmen,  they 
were  satisfied  to  demand  for  the  workers  “  a  fair  and  legitimate 
share  of  the  profits  of  his  toil.”  The  motive  of  removing  the  exjdoit- 
ation  of  man  by  man  was  for  the  time  out  of  sight. 

Politics  were  banned  from  the  unions  and  “defence  not  defiance” 
became  the  watchword.  Nevertheless  this  period  saw  a  continuing 
consolidation  of  trade  union  rights.  And  the  fight  for  the  legal  right 
to  organise  was  accompanied  by  pressure  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise. 

The  workers  in  the  towns  gained  the  vote  by  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867.  With  trade  unionists  now  voting  further  concessions  were 


'.necessary  and  a  Trade  Union  Act  was  passed  in  1871.  But  the 
•position  was  still  insecure  particularly  as  regards  the  right  to  strike 
-a  group  of  women  in  South  Wales  being  gaoled  simply  for  saying 
“  bah  ”  to  a  blackleg.  The  recent  penalising  of  pickets  during  the 
•Savoy  Hotel  strike  in  London  shows  how  precarious  are  legal  gains 
•even  today  if  not  backed  by  the  united  strength  of  the  working  class. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Lancashire  cotton  operative65 
began  to  form  the  craft  "  amalgamations  ”  which  still  exist  today. 
A  new  type  of  trade  union  leader  came  to  the  fore,  a  hard-headed 
■calculator,  chosen  by  competitive  examination  and  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  complex  piece  work  lists. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  cotton  spinners’  union  leader, 
Mawdsley,  could  be  a  conservative  and  stand  for  Parliament  in 
11)06  as  a  Tory.  Often  the  officials  of  the  unions  took  better  paid  jobs 
as  officials  of  the  Employers’  Association. 

But  there  were  also  positive  signs  in  the  workers’  movement. 
The  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades’  Council,  in  1868,  summoned  a 
national  conference  of  trade  unions  and  trades  councils  to  discuss 
•attacks  on  the  unions  legal  rights.  To  Manchester  belongs,  therefore, 
the  honour  of  housing  the  first  regular  Trades  Union  Congress. 

In  the  years  from  1859-66  some  manufacturers  tried  to  extend 
the  working  day  in  return  for  overtime  pay.  After  a  brief  trial  the 
spinners  insisted  on  a  return  to  the  ten-hour  day. 

“  Plainly  speaking,  our  lives  are  to  us  a  burthen,  and  while 
we  are  confined  to  the  mills  nearly  two  days  a  week  more  than 
the  other  operatives  of  the  country  we  feel  like  helots  in 
the  land.” 

In  1871,  inspired  by  a  successful  north-east  coast  strike  for  the 
nine-hour  day,  Manchester  engineers  gained  the  same  concession 
without  strike.  In  1872,  the  cotton  workers  again  took  up  the  fight. 
Eventually  a  56|  hour  week  was  gained.  Henceforth  the  voice  of 
Lancashire  was  powerful  in  the  T.U.C.  and  in  Parliament. 

But  the  narrow  craft  bias  of  the  Amalgamated  Unions  inevitably 
bred  self-interest  and  led  to  divisions  between  the  different  unions. 
When  the  slump  of  1878-9  signalised  the  end  of  Britain’s  industrial 
monopoly,  the  workers  were  to  awake  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Their  gains  had  been  precarious  at  best.  The  lack  of  unity  in  the 
movement  was  to  be  shown  up  as  a  major  weakness. 


EMPIRE  AND  IMPERIALIST  WAR 


In  1863,  a  bland  and  smiling  Oriental  toured  the  Oldham  area. 
He  returned  to  Japan,  imported  6,000  spindles,  and  set  up  the  first 
modern  Japanese  mill.  Seventy  years  later,  the  exports  of  Japanese 
cotton  goods  exceeded  those  of  Lancashire.  By  1899,  the  U.S.A. 
consumed  more  raw  cotton  than  Lancashire. 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

By  1880  the  whole  economic  position  was  changing.  The  rising 
industrial  power  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  was  challenging 
British  supremacy.  Politicians  who  had  formerly  regarded  colonies 
as  “  millstones  round  our  necks,”  were  now  urging  the  cornering  of 
colonial  markets. 

While  governments  began  to  seize  undeveloped  and  backward 
areas  as  markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials,  in  industry  combines 
and  trusts  began  to  swallow  up  the  smaller  firms.  The  age  of 
monopoly  and  imperialism  was  opening. 

On  the  whole,  monopoly  made  slow  headway  in  Lancashire,, 
because  of  the  old-established  character  of  the  cotton  industry.  The 
most  successful  combine  was  undoubtedly  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners 
and  Doublers  Association,  closely  linked  to  the  giant  Coats  thread 
monopoly  (founded  in  1890). 

But  as  industrial  competition  abroad  increased,  pressure  on  the 
workers  at  home  became  harder.  Even  a  leading  capitalist  apologist 
was  compelled  to  exclaim  “No  one  can  contemplete  the  present, 
condition  of  the  masses  without  desiring  something  like  a  revolution, 
for  the  better.”  The  conservative  Lancashire  union  leader,  Mawdsley,. 
summed  up  the  situation  in  the  eighties  :  “  Wages  had  fallen,  and 
there  were  a  great  number  of  unemployed  .  .  .  All  the  building- 
trades  were  in  a  bad  position  .  .  .  iron  foundries  were  in  difficulties,, 
and  one-third  of  the  shipwrights  were  without  work.” 

SOCIALISM  RE-BORN 

The  ties  binding  the  workers  to  their  masters  were  broken.. 
Socialism  was  re-born  in  England,  and  the  working  class  movement 
as  we  know  it  today  began  to  take  shape.  But  this  time  the  impetus 
came  not  so  much  from  within  the  trade  unions  as  from  the  in¬ 
tellectuals  outside  it  who  had  learned  from  Marxism  and  who  con¬ 
verted  younger  trade  unionists. 


“  The  unions,”  as  William  Morris  put  it,  “  now  no  longer 
represent  the  whole  class  of  workers  as  working  men  but  rather 
are  charged  with  the  office  of  keeping  the  human  part  of  the 
capitalists’  machinery  in  good  working  order  and  freeing  it 
from  any  grit  of  discontent.” 

In  any  case  they  hardly  touched  the  mass  of  unskilled  workers. 
Conditions  in  the  ports  were  particularly  bad.  With  the  passing  of 
i  he  sail  and  the  coming  of  the  bare-poled  steamer  there  was  not  the 
ame  demand  for  highly  skilled  labour.  All  kinds  of  shady  elements 
resorted  to  the  docks  to  compete  for  jobs.  Wages  fell  from  30/-  to 
5  -  for  a  full  week’s  work,  and  this  was  not  always  obtainable.  So 
he  bosses  loaned  money,  interest  3d.  weekly  on  each  shilling  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  man  who  did  not  borrow  on  these  terms  got  no  job. 

’'uch  was  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  1881. 

Take  the  experience  of  the  dockers’  leader,  Jimmy  Sexton, 

Hiter  M.P.  for  St.  Helens.  A  defective  hook  and  an  unskilled  worker  C 

lent  a  whole  sling  of  bags  of  grain  in  his  face.  “  My  right  cheekbone  ; 

(vas  smashed,  my  right  eye  forced  out  of  its  socket,  and  my  skull  ( 

lightly  fractured.”  He  was  left  in  a  shed,  while  his  mates  searched 
or  a  cab.  No  first  aid  and  no  ambulance  for  dockers.  Sexton  had  his 
light  miraculously  saved,  though  he  was  permanently  disfigured. 

UNSKILLED  WORKERS  ORGANISE 

Throughout  the  country  the  unskilled  workers  began  to  move, 
n  1888  the  East  End  match  girls  struck  under  socialist  leadership, 
he  gas-workers  followed  and  soon  the  London  waterfront  was 
paralysed  by  a  great  dockers’  strike  led  by  John  Burns,  Tom  Mann, 

3en  Tillet,  with  Eleanor  Marx  as  secretary  of  the  strike  committee. 

The  winning  of  the  dockers  “  tanner  ”  marked  the  opening  of  a 

jew  era  of  unionism.  When  the  T.U.C.  met  in  Liverpool  in  1890, 
he  “  old  gang  ”  of  diehard  trade  union  leaders  had  their  backs  to 
;he  wall.  And  a  motion  to  support  the  eight  hours  day  was  carried 
The  employers  did  not  take  this  new  militancy  lying  down,  and 
heir  retaliation  was  the  easier  because  of  a  divorce  between  the  new 
political  socialist  movement  and  the  new  unionism.  When  the 
independent  Labour  Party  was  formed  in  1893  by  leading  trade 
inionists  as  an  all-embracing  workers’  party,  the  former  Social- 
Democratic  Federation  remained  outside. 

The  first  socialist  organisation  in  the  field,  and  one  which  had 
strong  affiliations  in  Lancashire,  the  Social-Democratic  Federation 
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began  as  a  semi-Marxist  party.  But,  under  Hyndman’s  leadership  if 
became  dogmatic  and  sectarian.  The  I.L.P.,  as  a  result,  veered  to> 
the  opposite  extreme  of  uneasy  opportunism  and  alliance  with 
liberalism.  From  these  divisions,  political  setbacks  followed.  Soon, 
the  new  militants  were  also  to  be  excluded  from  the  T.U.C. 

Again  the  situation  was  changing  as  policies  were  being; 
formulated.  Foreign  investments  were  increasing  and  imperialism 
was  advancing  rapidly.  In  place  of  their  vanished  industrial  monopoly,. 
British  capitalists  were  building  up  a  colonial  monopoly  which  was 
to  enable  them  once  more  to  buy  off  a  section  of  the  British  working 
class.  But  if  thousands  moved  to  the  suburbs,  hundreds  of  thousands- 
remained  in  industrial  slums.  And  the  general  attack  on  the  workers’ 
rights  did  not  diminish,  so  there  w~as  still  a  strong  impetus  for  the- 
formation  of  an  independent  political  workers’  movement. 

THE  UNIONS  ENTER  POLITICS 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  unions  began  to  enter  politics 
properly.  The  Labour  Representation  Committee  was  formed  in 
1900,  to  increase  Labour  Members  of  Parliament.  For  over  a  year  it 
hung  lire,  but  with  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  1901  support  grew 
overnight.  When  the  General  Election  of  1906  thrust  the  Tories 
into  the  wilderness  and  returned  an  overwhelming  Liberal  majority 
—  and  29  Labour  candidates  into  the  bargain— immediate  legal 
redress  was  given  to  the  unions  by  the  passing  of  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act. 

But  the  new  Labour  Members  still  retained  their  ties  with 
Liberalism.  They  did  not  pursue  any  clear  working  class  policy  even 
at  a  time  when  the  accumulation  of  fabulous  riches  contrasted  vividly 
with  continued  poverty  among  the  masses.  Social  contrasts  became 
greater  almost  than  before.  The  position  of  the  working  class  was 
not  only  worsening  relatively  but  also  absolutely.  While  money 
wages  rose  hardly  at  all  between  1900  and  1908  profits  rose  by  12^%,. 
and  the  cost  of  living  was  meanwhile  steadily  rising.  Unemployment 
began  to  be  a  pressing  problem. 

The  cotton  workers  were  soon  moving.  The  notorious  Brook- 
lands  agreement  was  terminated  in  1905.  A  number  of  strikes  occurred 
culminating  in  the  Lancashire  weavers’  strike  and  lock-out  over 
non-unionism. 

LIVERPOOL  DOCKERS’  STRIKE 

From  1910  onwards  the  working  class  was  well  and  truly  on 
the  move.  This  time  it  was  Lenin,  observing  the  fortunes  of  the 


British  workers  with  sympathy  and  interest,  who  commented  : 

“  .  .  .  .  the  masses  of  the  English  workers  are  slowly 
but  surely  taking  a  new  path — from  the  defence  of  the  petty 
privileges  of  the  labour  aristocracy  to  the  great  heroic  struggle- 
of  the  masses  themselves  for  a  new  system  of  society.” 

The  number  of  organised  workers  swelled  rapidly.  In  particular 
the  dockers  and  transport  workers  formed  in  1910  the  Transport 
Workers’  Federation.  Strikes  in  the  London  docks  were  paralleled 
by  those  in  other  ports,  particularly  Liverpool  where  a  small  civil 
war  took  place.  Dockers,  seamen,  carters,  tramwaymen,  railwaymen,. 
to  the  number  of  70,000  came  out  under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Mann.. 
Warships  were  moored  in  the  Mersey  with  guns  trained  on  the  city. 
Then  the  police  made  a  brutal  attack  on  a  demonstration  in  St. 
George’s  Plateau  using  their  truncheons  and  leaving  hundreds  of' 
demonstrators  lying  injured  on  the  ground.  Finally,  favourable 
terms  for  the  strikers  were  agreed.  No  meeting  was  held  on  St. 
George’s  Plateau  again,  until  in  1947,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Communist  Party  held  a  mass  demonstration  there  to  protest  against 
widespread  unemployment  on  Merseyside. 

In  1912,  Tom  Mann  was  sentenced  in  Manchester  to  six  months 
imprisonment  in  Strangeways  in  connection  with  an  anti-militarist 
leaflet  written  by  the  Liverpool  building  worker,  Fred  Bowers, 
and  calling  upon  soldiers  not  to  shoot  striking  workers. 

The  leaflet  declared  : 

“  Men  !  Comrades  !  Brothers  !  You  are  in  the  Army.  So- 
are  we.  You,  in  the  Army  of  destruction,  we  in  the  Industrial 
Army  of  construction. 

“  We  work  at  mine,  mill,  forge,  factory  or  dock,  producing 
and  transporting  all  the  goods,  clothing  stuffs,  etc.,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  people  to  live. 

“  You  are  the  workingmen’s  sons. 

When  we  go  on  strike  to  better  our  lot,  which  is  the  lot 
also  of  your  Fathers,  Mothers,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  YOU  are 
called  upon  by  your  Officers  to  MURDER  US.  Don’t  do  it  .  .  .  ” 
Miners  and  railway  workers  also  gained  important  concessions.. 
And  by  1914  there  had  been  unrest  in  almost  every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry.  “  British  trade  unionism,”  say  the  Webbs,  “  was  in  fact  in 
the  summer  of  1914  working  up  for  an  almost  revolutionary  out¬ 
burst  of  gigantic  industrial  disputes.”  The  outbreak  of  war  stemmed 
the  tide  and  an  entirely  new  phase  of  working  class  politics  opened  up._ 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 


During  the  war  the  trade  union  leadership  became  a  part  of 
the  State  machine.  The  rank  and  file  again  took  the  lead  in  defending 
•conditions.  By  1918  the  T.U.C.  counted  4|  million  members  as 
against  2j  million  in  1913. 

Manchester  shop  stewards  played  a  key  part  in  the  shop  stewards 
movement.  And  in  the  course  of  the  war  years,  Manchester  grew  to 
be  the  greatest  centre  of  heavy  engineering  industry  in  the  world. 

The  Russian  revolution  took  the  labour  movement  to  a  new 
level.  The  British  workers  felt  an  instinctive  solidarity  with  the 
Russian  workers  who  had  taken  power  and  were  seeking  to  establish 
socialism.  By  1919  the  movement  against  intervention  was  in  full 
swing. 

Councils  of  Action  were  formed  throughout  the  country.  A.  A. 
Purcell,  later  universally  known  Secretary  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
Trades’  Council  took  a  leading  part  in  organising  these  in  Lancashire. 
In  the  spring  of  1920  London  dockers  electrified  the  movement  by 
stopping  the  Jolly  George,  a  freighter  loading  munitions  for  Poland. 

When  Soviet  successes  became  spectacular  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
— less  than  two  years  after  the  war  to  end  war  had  closed — hinted  at 
a  new  war  against  the  Soviet  State,  the  workers  of  Britain  rose  as 
one  man.  Called  by  Labour  Party  headquarters,  demonstrations  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  took  place  throughout  the  country,  threaten¬ 
ing  a  general  strike. 

The  Daily  Herald  of  that  day  gave  prominence  to  a  strong  call 
for  action  against  the  war  by  the  newly-born  Communist  Party  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  workers  stood  firm.  There  was  no  war  with  Russia. 

BETWEEN  TWO  WARS 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  newspaper  history.  Already  in  1920  the 
post-war  replacement  boom  was  breaking.  The  end  of  Britain’s 
supremacy  in  world  economy  had  come.  While  men  of  property 
set  out  to  save  all  they  could  from  the  wreckage,  attacks  on  the 
workers’  standards  were  renewed  with  greater  force  than  ever. 

THE  GENERAL  STRIKE 

Post-war  unrest  culminated  in  the  General  Strike— nine  days 
that  shook  Britain,  the  greatest  working  class  movement  since  Chartism. 


In  Lancashire,  as  elsewhere,  the  strike  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Trades  Councils  expanded  to  form  Strike  Committees  or 
Councils  of  Action.  At  Bolton,  for  example,  the  Council  of  Action 
was  composed  of  secretaries  of  the  local  unions  concerned.  Sub¬ 
committees  dealt  with  office  work,  organisation,  transport,  finance,, 
picketing,  vital  services  and  messengers. 

The  council  was  in  touch  with  the  N.W.  Area  Council,  which 
in  turn  took  its  orders  from  the  T.U.C.  Some  2,280  pickets  were 
mobilised,  working  four  hours  on  and  twenty  off.  A  wireless  set 
was  installed  ;  contact  was  established  with  most  towns  in  Lancashire. 
A  bulletin  was  issued  three  times  daily  totalling  4-5,000  copies  ; 
57  motor-bikes  were  mobilised. 

But  the  T.U.C.  General  Council,  at  the  head  of  a  movement, 
of  millions,  whose  slogan  was  “  Not  a  penny  off  the  pay,  not  a  minute 
on  the  day,'’  were  terrified  of  the  mass  pressure  of  the  workers.  Their 
whole  political  background,  their  lack  of  grasp  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  of  the  workers  against  capitalism,  led  them  to  call  off  the 
strike  just  when  the  workers  were  most  elated  at  their  sense  of 
solidarity  and  organisation. 

All  they  saw  was,  what  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  subsequently 
called  the  “  terrible  prospect  ”  of  a  collapse  of  the  capitalist  social’ 
and  political  order,  of  which  they  had  become  a  part  during  the- 
war.  They  had  no  faith  in  the  power  of  the  workers  to  build  socialism. 
This  lack  of  confidence  in  the  working  class  has  haunted  the  right- 
wing  Labour  and  trade  union  leaders  ever  since,  and  led  only  too- 
often  to  witch  hunts  in  the  labour  movement  when  events  have- 
been  crying  out  for  struggle  against  the  employers,  against  capitalism. 

Since  that  time,  the  right  wing  labour  leaders  have  in  fact, 
consistently  stressed  the  path  of  accommodation  to  and  collaboration 
with  capitalism.  They  have  consistently  persuaded  the  workers  that 
prosperity  for  capitalist  industry  means  prosperity  for  the  working 
class,  that  the  working  class  demand  should  be  for  a  voice  in  directing; 
that  industry. 

LANCASHIRE  IN  DECAY 

Meanwhile  the  cotton  industry  was,  in  1920,  already  heading- 
for  disaster.  A  few  figures  illustrate  its  rapid  decline.  While  in  1913,. 
Lancashire  exported  over  7,000  million  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods, 
in  1935  this  total  had  dropped  to  a  bare  2,000  million  yards.  There 
were  in  1934  only  some  47  million  spindles  as  against  55£  million  in 
1914,  and  the  number  of  looms  had  dropped  to  560,000  from  800,000. 


Workers  employed  in  1935  numbered  442,000 — in  1912  there  had 
Ibeen  620,000. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  mill  owners  were  empowered  to  destroy 
spindles  by  the  thousand.  The  capitalists  were  actually  compensated 
for  this  wholesale  destruction  of  resources.  Mills  were  dismantled. 
Larger  combines  swallowed  up  small  firms.  By  such  cannibalism 
the  profits  of  the  few  were  safeguarded,  again  at  the  expense  of  the 
many — this  time  small  masters  as  well  as  men. 

Insane  speculation  prevailed.  “  Lad  ah  knew  it  couldn’t  be 
<lone,”  said  one  observer,  describing  how  in  his  mill  £5  shares  shot 
up  to  £14  9s.  “  If  our  300  looms  worked  day  and  night  they  wouldn’t 
pay  dividend  and  interest  on  that  lot.” 

Indeed  millowners  soon  had  to  borrow  until  the  profit  wrung 
.from  the  operatives  went  chiefly  on  bankers’  loans  and  overdrafts. 
They  even  launched  savings  clubs — docking  up  to  5/-  from  pay 
packets  and  making  the  workers  small  shareholders.  In  many  cases, 
when  the  inevitable  crash  was  not  averted,  workers  lost  all  their 
Lard-won  savings.  Nor  was  the  industry  helped  by  the  large  numbers 
•of  middlemen,  cotton  brokers,  cloth  agents,  exchange  clerks — all 
•naming  a  lot  more  than  the  men  who  made  the  cloth. 

Faced  with  acute  Japanese  and  American  competition,  the 
industry  steadily  declined,  reaching  zero  in  the  1931  crisis  when 
half  the  workers  were  unemployed.  Wage  cuts  were  the  employers’ 
first  step,  and  in  1929  a  Labour  Government  awarded  a  per  cent 
•cut  for  spinners.  The  campaign  for  more  looms  per  weaver  followed, 
•and  although  the  weavers  fought  back,  the  Midland  Hotel  agreement 
forced  on  them  a  six-loom  system  without  adequate  safeguards. 

No  words  can  paint  the  misery  inflicted  by  a  decadent  capitalism 
•on  the  Lancashire  workers.  The  hungry  forties  had  come  again. 
A  century  of  industrial  development  had  brought  profit  to  a  few, 
and  to  the  millions — insecurity  and  the  Means  Test.  No  relative 
improvement  in  the  social  services  and  housing  can  obscure  this 
fact.  And  in  Oldham  in  1931  there  were  still  2,575  back  to  back 
houses  and  13  cellar  dwellings.  Stockport  had  1,200  back-to-backs 
and  75  families  living  in  cellars.  Had  Engels  returned  to  Manchester 
in  1939  he  would  have  seen  little  change  in  areas  such  as  Red  Bank. 

In  1937  the  Labour  Party  published  a  report  on  Lancashire 
which  told  a  harrowing  tale  of  misery.  In  the  Lancashire  coalfield, 
continuous  decline  ” — Wigan  with  one-fifth  of  its  workers  unem¬ 
ployed—  Skelmersdale,  population  6,000,  dependent  on  mining,  its 
iast  pit  closed  down  in  1936  and  with  “  no  industry  for  men  workers  ” 


— Staly bridge,  population  24,000,  with  one-sixth  of  its  workers  oni 
the  dole — Westhoughton,  eight  collieries  closed  down  in  ten  years — 
Blackburn  with  40,000  looms  where  once  there  had  been  90,000. 


AGAINST  THE  MEANS  TEST 

In  1931  came  financial  crisis  and  drastic  cuts  in  the  social  services. 
Teachers  and  civil  servants  added  their  protest.  In  May  of  that  year, 
2.000  delegates  attended  a  conference  called  by  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Trades  Council  and  resolved  to  demand  a  40-liour  week 
and  resist  all  cuts  in  wages  and  attacks  on  the  social  services. 

Bur  the  Labour  Government,  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  applied 
to  Wall  Street  for  aid.  The  American  capitalists  were  willing  to  give 
it,  provided  unemployment  relief  was  cut,  and  a  Means  Test  in¬ 
stituted.  “  In  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  there  was  a  family  of  four  .  .  . 
one  son  earned  ll/6d.  a  week,  the  other  was  blind  and  received  15/6d. 
a  week  blind  pension,  and  in  addition  earned  £1  a  week.  Father  was 
unemployed  and  under  the  Means  Test  his  benefit  was  reduced  to 
2  -  a  week.”  This  is  one  case  out  of  thousands  that  could  be  quoted. 

All  over  the  country  the  unemployed  workers  fought  back  in 
unprecedented  mass  demonstrations.  On  October  7th  a  fierce  struggle 
took  place  when  the  unemployed  attempted  to  march  to  Manchester 
Town  Hall.  Fire  hoses  were  turned  on  them,  and  mounted  police 
charged  repeatedly  with  sword  batons.  In  Bolton,  20,000  demonstrated! 

National  Crisis,  a  National  Government.  Labour  leaders  deserted 
their  post  and  joined  hands  with  the  Tories  to  save  Britain — not  for 
the  workers  but  for  the  capitalists.  More  cuts  in  wages  and  stronger 
measures  followed.  But  it  was  in  1932  on  Merseyside  that  there 
occurred  scenes  that  read  like  happenings  in  a  fascist-ruled  land. 

The  Birkenhead  workers  demonstrated  for  increased  P.A.Cl 
relief.  The  police  wantonly  interfered,  clubbing  right  and  left,  but 
the  blood  of  the  workers  was  up  and  they  fought  back.  The  police 
began  a  systematic  reign  of  terror,  forcing  their  way  into  workers’ 
houses  in  the  early  hours,  making  arrests  with  incredible  brutality. 
“  Shut  up  you  parish  fed  bastards  ”  they  shouted  at  one  woman 
and  her  children,  who  attempted  to  come  to  the  aid  of  husband 
and  father.  This  was  the  answer  to  Lancashire  people  who  fought  to. 
save  their  families  from  starvation. 

Strong  Lancashire  contingents  took  part  in  the  mass  Hunger 
Marches  to  London  organised  by  the  National  Unemployed  Workers’ 
Movement,  and  strongly  supported  by  the  Communist  Party.  Once- 


again,  through  these  struggles,  the  sympathy  of  the  trade  union 
leadership  was  only  lukewarm.  In  1934  the  cut  in  unemployed  pay 
wa6  restored.  The  crisis  was  masked  as  rearmament  began.  In  five 
years  time  war  was  to  break  out  again. 

PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

1948 — a  year  of  crisis,  the  aftermath  of  the  second  world  war. 
How  will  the  history  of  this  period  read  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 

AFTER  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 

“  After  the  second  world  war  ended,  in  the  defeat  of  Nazism 
by  the  Soviet,  American,  British  alliance,  the  British  people  firmly 
broke  with  the  past  by  returning  Labour  to  power,  for  the  first  time 
with  a  large  majority.  Great  plans  were  put  in  hand  for  social  reform, 
for  the  nationalisation  of  industry. 

Britain’s  economic  position  had  been  radically  changed  by 
the  war.  Her  foreign  investments  swallowed  up,  her  trade  dis¬ 
organised,  her  industries  unbalanced  by  the  demands  of  war  produc¬ 
tion,  she  had  lost  her  economic  supremacy  for  good  and  all.  She  was 
also  losing  her  Empire — to  the  colonial  people  who  were  on  the 
march  for  independence. 

“  The  balance  of  power  in  the  world  had  also  been  reversed. 
In  place  of  the  semi-feudal  States  of  Eastern  Europe  there  were 
growing  up  virile  new  people’s  democracies.  The  Soviet  Union,  two 
years  after  war  had  ended  had  almost  reached  pre-war  production 
in  every  field,  had  abolished  rationing,  had  successfully  re-orientated 
her  economy.  In  other  European  countries,  Communist  Parties 
counted  their  members  in  millions  instead  of  in  thousands  and 
strongly  influenced  governments. 

“  Only  one  major  power  now  wholeheartedly  upheld  the  cause 
of  weakened  capitalism  the  United  States,  which  had  lost  little 
and  gained  enormously  from  the  war.  Hostile  to  every  advance  of 
socialist  influence,  the  United  States  rebuilt  capitalist  Japan  in 
the  East,  sought  to  set  German  capitalism  once  more  on  its  feet, 
annexed  bases  throughout  the  world  and — two  short  years  after  the 
second  world  war — threatened  a  new  atomic  war  against  socialism. 

“  Using  its  great  economic  and  financial  resources  as  bait  or 
blackmail,  the  United  States  endeavoured  to  bring  within  its  sphere 
of  influence  and  its  war  camp  the  major  countries  of  Western  Europe 
— France,  Italy,  Great  Britain.  Britain,  in  h,er  weakened  economic 


condition,  was  particularly  vulnerable.  And  as  1947  gave  way  to 
1948,  came  economic  and  financial  crisis.” 


LABOUR  LEADERSHIP 

“  The  right-wing  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  were  faced  with 
a  situation  which  called  for  bold  political  leadership.  Throughout 
the  world  the  advance  to  socialism  was  now  on  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  But  the  men  who  had  betrayed  the  General  Strike,  and  laid 
the  burden  of  the  1931  crisis  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the- 
workers,  were  not  equal  to  the  situation.  Faced  with  a  choice,  between 
co-operation  with  American  monopoly  capitalism  or  co-operation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  new  democracies,  they  chose — 
collaboration  with  the  new  imperialism.  They  launched  a  campaign 
of  vilification  against  socialism  abroad  which  consistently  roused 
cheers  from  the  Tory  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

££  Given  the  possibility  of  releasing  the  great  resources  of  the- 
colonial  peoples,  in  their  own  and  in  Britain’s  interest,  they  granted 
independence  only  to  a  divided  India  and  kept  a  hold  on  other 
imperial  possessions.  In  spite  of  the  economic  crisis  they  maintained 
large  armed  forces  at  strategic  points  and  played  younger  brother 
to  American  imperialism. 

“  Faced  at  home  with  a  choice  between  a  capitalist  policy  of 
freezing  wages  while  putting  a  stop  to  all  major  economic  and  social 
reforms,  and  a  socialist  policy  of  cutting  profits,  gaining  control  of 
the  key  sections  of  British  industry,  putting  into  effect  an  overall 
economic  plan,  they  chose — the  capitalist  policy. 

££  They  had  already  proclaimed  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the- 
workers  by  appointing  prominent  capitalists  to  leading  positions  in 
the  newly  nationalised  industries.  Now,  to  the  dismay  of  many  staunch 
Labour  Party  supporters,  they  began  to  put  into  effect  an  economic- 
and  industrial  policy  laid  down  by  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries. 

££  Loyalty  to  the  great  labour  movement,  built  through  decades- 
of  struggle,  meant  for  many  workers  loyalty  to  old  leaders,  who  in 
their  youth  had  been  doughty  fighters  for  working  class  rights.  But 
the  spectacle  of  the  Labour-Tory  alliance  began  to  open  the  workers’ 
eyes.  When  Winston  Churchill,  strike  breaker  and  war-monger, 
continually  went  out  of  his  way  to  congratulate  Labour  leaders, 
many  a  British  worker  was  profoundly  uneasy. 


“  AVlien  Labour  and  Tory  leaders  joined  in  chorus  to  vilify  the 
■one  party  putting  forward  a  strong  and  reasoned  opposition  to 
•current  policies — the  British  Labour  movement  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  Communist  Party  was  not  right  after  all.  Hundreds  of 
workers  began  to  join  the  Communist  Party,  to  fight  for  a  socialist 
way  out  of  the  crisis,  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  forces  of  the 
working  class,  inspired  and  guided  by  the  scientific  principles  of 
Marxism. 

“  The  British  Labour  movement  had  now  to  face  the  major 
challenge  of  its  lifetime.  Once  more  the  workers  were  being  forced 
to  take  the  cuts,  to  lengthen  the  working  day,  to  intensify  labour. 
•Once  more  Labour  leaders  and  Tories  had  come  to  an  agreement 
•over  the  workers’  heads.  Once  more,  when  there  was  the  clearest 
choice  between  maintaining  capitalism  and  striding  towards  socialism, 
the  Labour  leaders  had  turned  aside  from  the  socialist  road. 

“Was  Britain  to  be  saved  yet  again — for  capitalism  ?” 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  next  chapter  of  this  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  The 
workers  of  Britain  will  write  it.  The  Communist  Party  is  founded 
•on  the  belief,  and  the  knowledge,  that  the  working  class  hold  the 
Ley  to  the  future,  that  the  British  working  class  can  and  will  build 
a  socialist  Britain. 

Do  not  underestimate  your  strength  !  This  is  the  message  of 
the  Communists  to  the  workers  of  the  world.  You  are  by  far  the 

stronger.  You  can  build  a  new  society.  You  can  avert  a  new  war. 
The  people  everywhere  want  peace  and  progress.  The  people  every¬ 
where  want  security  and  the  opportunity  to  live  the  good  life.  The 
future  belongs  to  them.  History  is  on  their  side. 

Many  people  in  Lancashire  have  memories  of  fifty  years  of 
•capitalist  “  progress.”  Young  people  with  short  memories  can  still 
remember  what  prolonged  crisis  and  mass  unemployment  means. 
Those  who  did  not  suffer  before,  will  suffer  next  time.  To  bolster  up 
•capitalism  is  to  bring  many  more  of  these  years,  and  many  more 
of  the  workers  will  feel  the  full  force  of  the  crisis  and  of  repression. 
There  will  be  no  more  crumbs  from  the  imperial  table  for  British 
workers.  Instead  there  will  be  a  double  yoke — -behind  the  British 
iboss,  the  American  overseer. 


COMMUNIST  CALL  TO  ACTION 


The  workers  of  Britain  hold  the  future  in  their  hands.  Let 
Lancashire  workers  recapture  again  that  spirit  of  international 
solidarity  which  supported  Lincoln,  opposed  intervention  -against 
the  new  Soviet  State,  sustained  the  Spanish  Republic — and  but 
recently  inspired  the  messages  “  For  Joe,”  on  the  tanks  rolling  off 
Lancashire  assembly  lines.  Let  them  demand  rapid  and  extended 
trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  new  democracies. 
Let  them  oppose  wholeheartedly  American  expansionist  aims. 

Remember  the  spirit  of  Manchester  Chartists  !  “  More  pigs, 
less  parsons.”  Tell  Stafford  Cripps  to  cease  his  preaching  and  prevent 
instead  the  mass  slaughter  of  pigs  in  the  black  market  !  Demand 
the  soaking  of  the  rich,  not  the  starving  of  the  poor  by  rising  prices. 

Stand  up  for  the  political  economy  of  the  working  class,  against 
the  political  economy  of  the  bosses.  Cali  for  a  full  economic  plan,  the 
re-equipping  of  our  basic  industries  so  that  Britain  can  face  the 
world,  fair  and  square,  on  her  own  feet.  Demand  that  profits  be  cut 
and  wages  safeguarded.  See  that  the  great  Co-operative  Movement 
plays  its  full  part,  that  the  nationalised  industries  are  run  by  the 
workers  and  not  the  old  bosses. 

Replace  the  Labour  Leaders,  who  would  sell  out  to  America 
and  bring  us  to  war  on  the  side  of  capitalism  against  socialism. 
Unite  all  forces  and  press  for  a  real  Socialist  Government. 

Proclaim  your  right  to  rebuild  a  Lancashire  of  which  the  people 
<?an  be  proud.  Today  the  North  West  is  filled  with  squalid  towns,  a 
beautiful  countryside  destroyed  in  the  race  for  profit.  Stand  on  any 
•one  of  the  bridges  that  span  the  Irwell,  and  gaze  down  the  filthy 
stream  at  the  epitome  of  a  civilisation.  A  great  work  of  reclamation 
•and  development  faces  the  workers  of  Lancashire.  They  were  the 
first  to  show  the  productive  powers  of  modern  industry.  They  were 
at  once  its  heralds  and  its  victims.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
matchless  skill  of  the  Lancashire  workers  must  be  used  in  their  own 
interests,  in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Then  Lan¬ 
cashire  people  can  cast  off  for  ever  the  legacy  of  the  past  and  work 
■“  with  a  willing  hand,  ready  mind  and  a  joyous  heart.” 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  for  the 
people  of  Lancashire  today. 


Printed  by  .  .  . 
THE  ASSURANCE 
AGENTS’  PRESS 
132..  Gt.  Ancoats  St. 
MANCHESTER,  4 
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Date  Due 

He’s  in  no  position 

to  argue  !  ! 


Possibly  you  have  friends 
who  are  in  the  same  position 
as  the  poor  fellow  portrayed 
above.  Make  it  your  duty  to 
explain  to  them  that  they 
can’t  fight  alone,  but  only 
the  collective  power  of  trade 
union  organisation  can  im¬ 
prove  their  standards  of 
wages  and  conditions. 

To  shop,  distributive  and 
allied  workers  this  collective 
power  means  U.S.D.A.W., 
the  only  Union  of  such 
workers  in  the  country. 


AND  HELP  THEM  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 


Enrolment  Form  on  application  to — 

UNION  OF  SHOP,  DISTRIBUTIVE  and  ALLIED  WORKERS 
Central  Office  : 

122,  WILMSLOW  ROAD,  Fallowfield,  MANCHESTER.  14 

London  Office  : 

DILKE  HOUSE,  Malet  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.l 
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CENTENARY  GREETINGS 

CENTRAL  BOOKS  LTD. 

18,  NORTON  STREET  LIVERPOOL 

PROGRESS  BOOKSHOP  LTD. 

7,  JOHN  DALTON  ST.,  MANCHESTER 

AND 

COLLETS 

36,  DEANSGATE  MANCHESTER 

Join  in  greeting  the  Centenary  Celebrations  of  the 
COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO,  the  monumental  work 
of  MARX  and  ENGELS. 

We  invite  you  to  call  and  inspect  our  stocks  of  the 
writings  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  other  books  about 
the  Labour  and  Progressive  Movement. 

SPECIAL  CENTENARY  PUBLICATIONS 

include  a  Centenary  Edition  of  “  The  Communist 
Manifesto,”  price  6d.,  a  Centenary  Edition  of 
“  Modern  Quarterly,”  price  2/6d.,  and  “  Labour- 
Monthly,  ”  price  1/-. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 
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